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left, should enable M-m to attack Bennigsen with his whole
army. Bernadotte, he hoped, had relieved Ney of the pursuit
of Lestocq. Into the assault of Eylau on the evening of the
7th he was forced by circumstances beyond his control. Part
of the Eeserve cavalry followed the retreating Kussians into
and beyond the village, so did some of Soult's corps. The
action there became so severe that it soon reached a stage at
which it was impossible to break it off.*

* The statement in the text differs from most of the previous accounts, and
requires proof.

Wilson, Alison, Thiers, Jomini, and Hcepfner, all assume that Napoleon
designed the attack on Eylau on the 7th. Dumas goes further, saying,
"Napoleorj, gauging the necessity of its (Eylau's) occupation, . . . ordered
Soult to drive the enemy from it."

The first piece of evidence in favour of the view adopted in the text is the
statement of Marbot (i. 255), which, taken alone, would perhaps not outweigh
the authorities quoted. Marbot, who was attached to Augereau's staff,
positively states that he heard the Emperor remark to Augereau on the
western plateau, " They wanted me to carry Eylau this evening, but I do not
like night fighting; moreover, I do not wish to push my centre too far forward
before Davout has come up with the right, and Ney with the left. I shall wait,
therefore, till to-morrow, on this high ground, which can be defended by
artillery, and which offers an excellent position for our infantry. When Ney
and Davout are in line, we can march simultaneously on the enemy." In this
Augereau expressed his concurrence. Meanwhile, the Emperor's personal
baggage having come up, was, owing to a misunderstanding, carried forward
into Eylau. The Russians began plundering it, Soult's men endeavoured to
rescue it, and the enemy, believing a serious attack to be intended, brought up
reinforcements. The battle thus developed beyond the point at which it was
possible to break it off. Napoleon's remark is, on the face of it, eminently
reasonable, and such as might have been expected from him. Augereau's
report makes no allusion to it; but, it must be remembered, he was on the sick-
list when the report was written, and, in any case, he would not necessarily
record a remark made to him personally, not concerning his own corps

The next item of evidence is the Relation d'un T&noin Ocudaire. This
pamphlet is attributed by Sir B. Wilson (p. 88, note) to Napoleon himself. It
was published in Paris in 1807, and obviously must have been approved by the
Emperor, if not inspired by him. On p. 9 the following remarks occur: " The
dispositions for turning the enemy's rear-guard were no longer necessary once
the rear-guard had rejoined the main army. The Emperor gave orders to
remain in order of battle on the plateau of Eylau. But Vivier's brigade, which
had been ordered to turn the left of the rear-guard, advanced to the Eylau
cemetery, and there found itself engaged."

The last item of evidence is Soult's account of the operations of his corps